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A ONE-LANGUAGE COUNTRY? 



By Mary Leal Haxkness 
Sophie Newcomb College 



When I blithely accepted the invitation to appear upon the 
1920 program of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, it must now be confessed that the question of what I should 
say to justify the appearance was of all possible ones the question 
that lay least heavily upon my spirit. It was buoyed up with a 
strong general impression that there was just any amount of valu- 
able sentiments which it burned to express. Not until later did 
the realization overwhelm me that the aforesaid sentiments, 
however crying might be the need of the general public for them, 
would be, in the main, the largest kind of coals to the Newcastle 
of an association of teachers of the ancient classics. Yet, not- 
withstanding this paralyzing realization, there persisted in my 
mind the imperious desire to relieve it of some burning thoughts 
first kindled in that unhappy spring of 1918, which, uncooled by 
the soothing touch of peace and the armistice, still in 1920 throb 
for expression. The spark which kindled the flame was a rather 
insignificant-appearing telegram from Denver, relegated to the 
ignominious obscurity of the third page of my morning paper. 
But, though unimpressive of aspect and two years old, it still 
seems to me worth reading to you: 

Practical Study Urged. English as Only Language in Grade Schools 

Is Advocated 

Denver, Colo., April 24. — A report of a committee of educators recom- 
mending grade schools in America substitute the "practical " for the "cultural" 
next year, and teach only the English language, was advocated tonight by 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver, president of the National Education 
Association. Recommendations to the schools will be issued soon by the 
committee on public information in Washington, Mrs. Bradford announced, 
and will include a request that high schools discontinue teaching Latin, Greek ( 
Spanish and German, and make French the predominant foreign language 
taught. 
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Away beyond even the discussions precipitated by Mr. Flexner 
this paltry news item brought to me personally a revelation as 
new as it was appalling of the mighty force and vast extent of the 
anti-foreign-language movement in America and its certain results 
if unchecked. A rather inert sentiment before, it became an actual 
movement under conditions which speedily developed upon 
America's determination to enter the war. 

I need not here recall by specific examples what is still so fresh 
in everyone's mind. But I have thought that even professional 
language teachers, convinced as I trust they all are of the essential 
relation between study of Latin and Greek and the soul's eternal 
salvation, may not be hurt by a fresh reminder of the tremendous 
response of our educational opponents and the people with them 
to the advantage thus offered to their side. It has seemed to me 
that there is needed among teachers of the ancient classics a great 
broadening of the conception of the part which language study 
should play in American education. Even greater, perhaps, is 
the need of an awakening to the part which they themselves ought 
to play in putting all language study in its deserved and everlasting 
place in our educational system. It is so much bigger a thing 
that we have to do than to burn candles around the two beautiful 
corpses (for so the profanum vulgus persistently calls them) of our 
beloved specialties; it is also infinitely a bigger thing than furnish- 
ing food and raiment out of the inheritance left him by our dear 
dead for the lusty giant called English. 

At the meeting of this Association in 1018 I heard a great deal 
of talk of the "opportunity" afforded Latin teachers to seize the 
strategic position left unoccupied by the evacuation of German. 
This has seemed to me a peculiarly short-sighted position for 
teachers of the classics to assume. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to present a defense of the study of the German language in 
schools, but I may say that my 1918 opinion that its ejection would 
not prove an opportunity for the ancient classics seems supported 
by ioiQ and 1920 facts as I have observed them. In fact, I think 
it will be found that the abolition of German is really a first step 
toward dislodging the other languages as well. And it is going to 
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be done under the beautiful banners of Patriotism and Ameri- 
canization. It makes my blood boil with exceeding heat that the 
advocates of all that is cheap and obvious in education should have 
taken possession of these two fair standards and paraded them 
with such a whoop and hurrah that the loyalty of anyone who 
ventures a word for something else promptly receives a squint of 
suspicion. But I think that we have at least left the era of yellow 
paint far enough behind for me to risk the declaration that it is 
the duty of this and every other classical association to proclaim 
fearlessly that the very smallest part of Americanization is to 
fill up our curricula with courses in civics and the English language. 
And having made the proclamation it is their duty to go to work 
and do something for its enforcement. 

(Perhaps we could make a good beginning by refusing to 
applaud the eminent speakers in summer Chautauquas when 
they declare with purple-visaged fervor, "Young man, nothing 
worth reading has ever been written which you cannot read in 
the English language!") 

Recently I attended an educational conference where "Ameri- 
canization" was undoubtedly the keynote of the occasion. Some 
universities were announced as expecting to offer courses in Ameri- 
canization with the beginning of the next college year, and one of 
the most eminent speakers present, in a paper devoted to proving 
that the war had been the triumphant vindication of the liberal 
arts college, went squarely back on himself on the last page 
(although he insisted that he had not), and argued for an "Ameri- 
canized" substitute for the humanities which he had just been 
glorifying. Such is the magic potency of our nation's new-made 
noun and verb. 

I want everybody Americanized who needs to be, but I could 
not but be struck there, as I have been elsewhere, by a general 
vagueness and inadequacy in the ideas of how Americanization 
is to be attained. There is one idea, however, which has every- 
where achieved considerable definiteness of outline. It is the pur- 
pose to make the English language universal, and to accomplish this 
end by eliminating all others, as rapidly as may be, from the whole 
United States. 
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If you think my statement of the situation overdrawn, let 
me refer you again to my newspaper clipping. In it, you will 
observe that French alone was exempted from the general decree of 
banishment. The obvious reason for this clemency is an example 
of the usual depth of reasoning of this type of school-curriculum 
reviser. Just at that time — April, 1918 — we were pouring out 
our store of young men and women by thousands upon the shores 
of France. So far as then appeared, it might be necessary to 
continue to do so for several years to come. Our soldiers and 
nurses of high degree and low (but especially high) had been 
embarrassed and hampered by their general ignorance of the 
French language; the eminent educators were thus suddenly 
reminded that French was "a practical need." It seems not to 
have occurred to them that all the French introduced into our 
school course then would avail nothing to the American major 
or colonel already standing on French soil, without even a word in 
which to bargain for clean raiment with his blanchisseuse, or that, 
even if the war had lasted as long as we feared, one could have 
injected little French into the then high-school student before he 
reached the age when he might legally be invited to go overseas 
and be shot. Only about eighteen months before that date 
(to be as accurate as possible) a certain class had been advocating 
Spanish as the supreme "practical need" in language because of 
our prospective commercial relations with the Spanish-American 
countries. With our entry into the war Spanish became as dead, 
educationally, as ever Latin and Greek could have been pronounced 
by the most pessimistic diagnostician. It shows symptoms of 
revival now, while the vigor of French popularity is already mani- 
festly in the first stages of decline. 

I make this little excursion into the history of education in 
the United States not because I should find pleasure in attending 
the obsequies of either of these admirable languages, but by way 
of calling attention to the reason for the short life of both these 
popular educational enthusiasms. Both were founded upon a 
temporary need and an entirely superficial estimate of its urgency. 
With the change of conditions which 1920 beholds, the people 
feel no more pride in the exhibition of a French or Spanish 
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vocabulary than a woman does in wearing a 1918 hat or a 1915 
coat suit. 

But real gems do not go out of fashion. You are not ashamed 
of your diamond because its setting is in the style of your grand- 
mother's day. And similarly there is a something in education 
whose worth does not fluctuate with each convention of our National 
Education Association costume designers. Personally, I am 
becoming especially weary of their edict that the humanistic type 
of education deals too much with the future. I am sick of hearing 
that boys and girls should study what they can use and enjoy and 
show off with while they are learning it, instead of being led over 
a stony way of studies hard and dry, with their parched and 
bruised young souls refreshed only with the poor assurance that 
on their deathbeds they will appreciate how much good it did 
them. I am not inclined to admit that the path of "mental 
discipline" leads to no pleasant pastures on this side of heaven, 
but even were that true I suppose that a deathbed consciousness 
of having traveled a path that leads somewhere may be more 
comforting than a late realization that you have tarried in pleasant 
by-paths till your powers of locomotion are paralyzed forever. 
Much of the planning for Americanized education seems to me to 
partake of the nature of pleasant by-paths, even though it deals 
prodigally in talk of such stern things as universal military training 
and social service. It is not looking toward the goal of real com- 
prehension of the peoples of whom the composite we name 
"America" is made up, or conceiving in the least degree that only 
an intelligent understanding of how their "languages, customs, 
and laws" have been interwoven to form the new product which we 
call the American nation can ever produce the ideal American 
citizen. 

It seems to me that it is our peculiar business to teach actively 
that the first step toward right understanding of the nations 
which are at once our ancestors and our brothers is familiarity 
with their languages. 

Other organizations have been exceedingly active in attempts 
to teach just the reverse. That band of pedigreed ladies, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, according to newspaper 
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reports, enthusiastically supported the sentiments of their presi- 
dent general when she declared the development of the American 
consciousness depended on the exclusion of all spoken languages 
except English from the public schools. She characterized the 
teaching of a foreign language in the public schools as one of the 
greatest barriers to patriotism and amounting almost to an act of 
treason. 

It might seem not without pertinence to ask these superlatively 
patriotic sisters whether all our honored revolutionary sires were 
Englishmen — and also what was the language of the nation those 
sires were so splendidly fighting. 

But to my thinking "the American consciousness" is a far less 
important thing than the American backbone. And of all the 
things which are making our post-bellum educational tendencies 
flabby and spineless there is no larger factor than this slush about 
"one language." None of us wishes to be put in the class with 
Horace's old man, who is "a critic of the young, and a praiser of 
the times when he was a boy, " yet it is hard not be struck with 
the growing disinclination of young persons to studies demanding 
close and persistent application. Where election is allowed, they 
elect to leave those studies out. Do you realize how impossible 
it is to make the study of the English language alone a corrective 
to this tendency? 

I suppose that every teacher of Latin or Greek has been appalled 
by the ignorance of his students of the merest commonplaces of 
English grammar and rhetoric. Yet for the most part these 
students speak, and even write, fairly good English. But their 
doing so indicates just about as much real knowledge as does 
playing the piano by ear. They do not know what they are doing 
or why. And I am increasingly convinced that this is not generally 
the fault of their English teachers. English is coming to be about 
as well taught as the nature of the subject will ever permit. That 
will never be as well as any of the other tongues, for two reasons. 
First, because of its very flexibility and freedom from inflections 
it is one of the poorest of pedagogical instruments. Second, it is 
the native speech of the large majority of our students, and there- 
fore they instinctively speak an English sufficiently accurate to call 
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for comparatively little correction from their English teachers. 
When a student naturally expresses conditions in moods and 
tenses appropriate to what he means to say, puts his participles 
and relative pronouns in the proper places, it rarely occurs to his 
instructor's mind that he has no more idea than a sleep-walker of 
what he is doing and that he is going to be just as unable to repeat 
the processes when shaken into wakefulness by some foreign- 
language class. It is simply impossible, I believe, ever to secure 
the close attention to detail of construction or the profound brood- 
ing over sense and sentiment which, after all is said, constitute 
about the sum total of education, through the study of one's 
native language, above all when that language is one so loose in 
structure and so mixed in its pedigree, as English. 

The author of The Scientific Teaching of Language says: "The 
pupil will be more docile when dealing with a language of a totally 
strange nature," and every teacher of language must know that 
this is true. It is infinitely easier to teach English grammar 
in a Latin class than in an English one; and I wish I might never 
again have to listen to the fallacy that of course a child cannot do 
anything in first-year Latin because he has never studied English 
grammar. I believe that it is equally true that all really dis- 
criminating appreciation of great English literature must be 
preceded, as well as accompanied, by the study of great literature 
in other tongues. 

When Governor Harding, of Iowa, had issued his odious lan- 
guage proclamation, directed not merely against German, but 
against every foreign language spoken in the state, a teacher of 
English, writing in the Des Moines Register of her experiences in a 
community largely Swedish and German, after a strong tribute to 
its loyalty, said: 

In the work of the school, I found that the young people of foreign parent- 
age, far from being handicapped, were leaders both in school activities and in 
the classroom. This was true in classes in English as well as in other studies. 
I found that the students who had a knowledge of another language could 
grasp more quickly the discrimination in the meaning of words and in points 
of grammar. Furthermore, their knowledge of foreign customs and literature 
gave them wider and fuller material for composition and for literary 
interpretation. 
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We classical teachers have for the most part always believed 
this doctrine, and preached it — in regard to our own two specialties. 
Let us now take as definite steps as the "one-language" propa- 
gandists are taking in the opposite direction, to get into the schools, 
and into the heads of the school patrons, a conviction that foreign 
languages, ancient and modern, ought to have a large and an early- 
place in our educational scheme, not because our armies may some 
day stand upon the soil of those who speak or have spoken them, 
not because of prospective commercial intercourse, not even 
because of immediate and visible betterment of our English, but 
because acquaintance with them would at once refine and strengthen 
our national mind. With all our cleverness and desire for certain 
kinds of information, we are yet a people of fearfully complacent 
ignorance. With all our energy and industry we are still but 
little inclined to painstaking in our mental processes, and very 
prone to what Galsworthy terms "turning up the top layer of 
the ground." 

Acquaintance with more languages would, as a first benefit, 
make our people know so much more that they would hardly 
recognize themselves; but better than the very pleasant prospect 
of the enlightening of our ignorance would be the corrective to the 
national combination of arrogance and laziness which makes us 
always force the foreigner to learn our language but rarely trouble 
ourselves to learn his, and the stiffening up of all our intellectual 
fiber, if children were set in every school to doing that kind of 
studying, of close and definite reasoning, which foreign-language 
work absolutely demands, and which no other studies, save 
mathematics, can be made to exact. 

We must expand our ideas, I think, beyond the sacred edu- 
cational quartet of Latin, Greek, French, and German, and, 
while holding that quartet no less sacred than of old, we must 
also try to make the public see how many other languages spoken 
within our borders, if admitted into our schools, would contribute 
to the very things they profess to want — immediate advantage in 
commercial and other practical lines — and at the same time prove 
the surest salvation of pure and noble English. 
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Having achieved that we might then, it seems to me, open 
the public eye to the truth that the logical foundation for the study 
of the languages of today is always the two great languages of 
yesterday, and that the place for beginning those is earlier than 
the high school, because, even where there is no linguistic kinship 
between the modern tongue and Latin and Greek, the habits of 
mind and thought gained from training in those two form the very 
best possible preparation for the acquisition of tongues wholly 
diverse. 

I can picture a degree of persuasive eloquence, backed up with 
concrete examples, on the part of our Classical League, that will 
move even our professional educators to make room for foreign- 
language study where it belongs, in the classrooms for young 
children, and for the ancient languages where they belong, in the 
classrooms of the very young. I foresee, if we put our energies to 
promoting such an ideal of education as that, a race of Americans 
no less admirable for love of country, and far more admirable for 
love of the higher things of the mind, than that now being brought 
up on the daily recitation of the creed of "one language and one 
flag " — in which, you will observe, they now put the " one language " 
ahead of the flag. 



